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ploiters of prostitution, but on the basis of practical solu- 
tion. For this reason, several chapters are devoted to 
moral issues, issues which bid fair henceforth to be con- 
sidered on their merits. 

In the same way, scientific treatment of the problems 
that have arisen because of changed conditions of indus- 
try can no longer be sneered down or laughed down. 
Several chapters are accordingly devoted to the so-called 
Labor measures with which the 1911 session was called 
upon to deal. 

Another important question, due to the shifting of 
population to certain confined areas, is that of reappor- 
tionment of the State into legislative districts. Three 
counties, with an area of 4882 square miles, are shown by 
the 1910 census to have a population of 1,167,170, an 
increase of 523,897 in ten years. The remaining fifty- 
five counties of the State, with 153,415 square miles, 
have, according to the 1910 census, a population of 
1,210,350. Thus fifty-five counties, with an area of 
153,415 square miles, have a population of only 43,180 
more than three counties with an area of only 4882 
square miles. 

Because of this, conditions have arisen which were 
not thought of when the State Constitution of 1879 was 
adopted. But reapportionment must be made under the 
provisions of the 1879 Constitution. The 1911 Legisla- 
ture was frankly unable to deal with the new problems 
presented, and adjourned without a reapportionment 
bill having been passed. The subject of reapportionment 
is treated in detail. 

The so-called Tide Lands bills, the passage of which 
marks the entering upon a new policy in the manage- 



ment of water front properties, are considered at length, 
because their passage indicates how the large centers of 
population may, through the Legislature, dominate the 
State, and for the further reason that the future indus- 
trial well-being of California depends largely upon cor- 
rect solution of the water front problem. 

No attempt has been made to deal with all the im- 
portant measures considered at the 1911 session of the 
Legislature. But those which give a wide view of the 
session's work have been treated, as well as those in 
the defeat or passage of which large groups were inter- 
ested, or important policies involved. 

FRANKLIN HIGHBORN. 
Santa Clara, Cal., Sept. 21, 1911. 
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The New Order 23 

islature stood pledged; nothing occurred that could be 
regarded as serious inharmony. 

But the drafting of an admirable measure does not 
make it a law. There was at the meeting a noticeable 
lack of intelligent purpose and definite plan to which all 
stood committed. Left to drift, it was evident that even 
with a Progressive majority in each House, the remnants 
of the old machine in Senate and Assembly might, and 
probably would, be able to block reform legislation, pre- 
cisely as had been done at the legislative session of 1909. 

As one keen observer of that Palace Hotel meeting 
put it, "The Legislature needs a 'bracer.' '* 

The "bracer" was provided, quite unexpectedly to 
most, but from a source from which there was every 
reason to expect it. It came in Governor Johnson's in- 
augural address.^*^ 

to hold the resources for the good of the whole people, thus 
makin^r it impossible for a few to become very rich because of 
them, while the many were kept very poor because of the grab- 
bing. 

Bntirely honestly and within the law, the ex-Governor said, 
the Colonel and his associates have grabbed lai^e holdings. The 
aim of the proposed law, he insisted, was to prevent future Col- 
onels, and the Colonel in the future, from being able to grab the 
State's resources. 

"Under the proposed law," Pardee contended, **when military 
gentlemen reach out for undeveloped resources, they will find a 
limit placed upon their power to appropriate. 

**We have nothing against you, Colonel Forbes," Pardee con- 
cluded pleasantly, "but against your wicked associates." 

25 See Chapter III, "The Key to the 1911 Legislature." Gov- 
ernor Johnson's inaugural address will be found in full in the 
appendix. 



CHAPTER II. 

Organization 

In the Organization of the Legislature, OMcers of Both 
Senate and Assembly, Who Had Served During Ma- 
chine Domination of the Two Houses, Session After 
Session, Were Replaced by Men More in Sympathy 
With Progressive Policies — The Progressives Kept 
Control of the Committees. 

Always attack your opponent at the weakest point, 
has long been a safe guiding motto closely followed by 
the machine. 

Before the organization of the 1911 Legislature, the 
weakest point in the Progressive line was the Assembly 
Sergeant-at-Arms situation. So the activities of the old 
machine element were directed at that point. 

At the opening of each session of the Legislature, six 
important offices must be filled immediately, that of 
Speaker of the Assembly, President pro tem. of the Sen- 
ate, Secretary of the Senate, Clerk of the Assembly, and 
Sergeant-at-Arms of Senate and of Assembly. 

Long before the 1911 Legislature convened, it was 
evident that the candidacy of Milton L. Schmitt of San 
Francisco ^® for Speaker of the Assembly was without 
effective support, and that A. H. Hewitt of Yuba City 

26 For Schmitt' 8 record at the session of 1911^ see Assembly 
table in the appendix. His record for the 1909 session will be 
found in the "Story of the California Legislature of 1909." 
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the Progressives, who had little to fear from without, but 
much to fear from within their movement. 

This was furnished in the "bracer" referred to in the 
last chapter, CJovernor Johnson's inaugural message to 
the Legislature. 



92 Restoration of the Australian Ballot 

of the nominees of the several parties for the United 
States Senate, that the provisions of the Oregon plan 
for nominating United States Senators might be carried 
out. 

Not a vote was cast against the measure in either 
House. The restoration of the Australian ballot, and 
the lifting of the judiciary out of politics, which even at 
the 1909 session the machine had successfully resisted, 
was thus accomplished without opposition, both parties 
rallying to the support of the reform. 



Initiative and Referendum Amendment loi 

amendments were defeated almost overwhelmingly. The 
Initiative and Referendum measure was then adopted by 
a vote of 71 to 0. 

In the two Houses, out of 120 members 106 had 
voted for the Initiative Amendment, and only one 
against it. 



122 The Recall of the Judiciary 

lie opinion continues as it is, arbitrarily remove a judge 
from office by concurrent resolution. 

And, the proponents of provision for Recall of the 
Judiciary insisted, the same public opinion which will 
always prevent arbitrary removal by the Legislature, will 
prevent unjust removal by means of the Recall, for the 
fair-minded people would not sanction sudi a course. 

"If you had,*' said Heney in the Heney- Wheeler de- 
bate, "a Recall that trusted the right of removal, in- 
stead of trusting" it to 120 members of the Legislature, 
trusted it to 380,000 electors, and required the majority 
of them to vote for removal of an accused Judge before 
he could be deprived of his office, what honest Judge 
would stand in fear of it." 

And to this view, as the session advanced, many 
Progressives who in the beginning had doubted the wis- 
dom of applying the Recall to the Judiciary, found thcm- 
sdves converted. 



142 Direct Legislation Measures 

ors. To compel the submission of an act that has been 
passed by the municipal legislative body to a referendum 
vote of the city, a 25 per cent, petition is required. 

The Held bill (Assembly bill 100) follows the same 
general provisions of Senate bill 360, except that the 
Held bill applies to counties instead of to municipalities. 

Under the Held bill, a 20 per cent, petition, esti- 
mated on the vote for Congressman cast in the county 
at the last preceding Congressional election, is required 
to call a special election to pass upon an initiated meas- 
ure; a ten per cent, petition is sufficient to have an 
initiated measure submitted at a general election. 

The percentage required for a petition to submit an 
act of the Supervisors to a Referendum vote, or to in- 
voke the Recall of a county official, is fixed, in both 
cases, at 20 per cent. 

The Held bill passed both Senate and Assembly with- 
out a dissenting vote. 



Anti-Racetrack Gambling Law 189 

and rushed over to the Senate, where its passage was 
but a matter of a few hours. 

That this move would be taken unless the blocking 
of the Senate bill was stopped, became common talk at 
the Capitol. In a twinkling the Senate bill got clear 
way in the Senate and was passed by that body. Three 
days later the bill passed the Assembly. 

Within a few hours after its passage, the measure 
had been signed by Grovemor Johnson, and had become 
the law of the State.^^® 

216 An attempt was made by C. T. Boots and other reputable 
horsemen to secure legislation which woiild authorize the appoint- 
ment by the Gtovemor of a commission to oversee horse-racinflT iu 
California, and to place the sport on a legritimate basis. But the 
gambling element, by trickery, inserted a paragraph in one of the 
drafts of the proposed measure, which would have practically re- 
stored the conditions at the race courses which prevailed before 
the passage of the Walker-Otis bill in 1909. A second bill wae 
prepared and introduced, but this measure did not come to a vote 
in either House. 



214 County Unit Defeated 

recede from the amendment which made the township 
the unit of prohibition.*" 

This action threw the bill into a Committee on Con- 
ference, to be appointed by President Wallace of the 
Senate and Speaker Hewitt of the Assembly. 

President Wallace appointed to the committee Sen- 
ators Estudillo, Stetson and Thompson. 

Speaker Hewitt appointed Assemblymen Wyllie, 
Slater and Schmitt. 

245 The vote by which the Senate refused to recede from its 
"township amendment" was as follows: 

For receding: and for the county unit — ^Avey» Bell, Black, Boyn- 
ton, Campbell, Cartwrlgrht. Cutten, Estudillo, Gates, Hewitt, Lar- 
kins, Lewis, Roseberry, Shanahan, Strobridge, Thompson, Walker, 
and Wright— -18. 

Against receding and for the township unit — ^Beban, Bills, Bird- 
sail, Bryant, Burnett, Caminetti, Cassidy, Curtin, F*inn, Hans, Hare, 
Holohan, Hurd, Juilliard, Martinelli, Regan, Rush, Sanford, Stetson, 
Tyrrell, and Welch— 21. 



Supervisorial District Unit Adopted 225 

The measure then went to Governor Johnson for his 
approval. 

The proponents of Local Option declare the bill as 
it finally passed to be a most satisfactory measure, 
holding that in effect the Supervisorial district unit does 
not differ materially from the county unit. 



Employers' Liability Act 245 

The amendment was adopted in the Senate by a vote 
of 27 to 0; and in the Assembly by a vote of 54 to 3, 
Assemblymen Cattell, Chandler and Cogswell voting 
against it. 



aiAl>TKR XX. 

Woman's Eight-Hour Bill. 

Measure to Limit the Hours of Labor of Women to 
Eight Passed After One of the Most Notable Con- 
tests of the Session. 

In the summer of 1910, a number of San Francisco 
women wage earners met on business connected with the 
Women's Union Label League. Among those in attend- 
ance was Miss Maud Younger, a woman who is devo- 
ting her time and her fortune to improving the conditions 
under which wage-earning women labor. It was sug- 
gested that an effort be made to secure the passage of 
an eight-hour law for California women, a law that should 
limit the hours women may labor for wages to eight 
a day, or forty-eight a week. 

Miss Younger became interested, and from that hour 
until March 22, 1911, when Governor Johnson signed the 
Woman's Eight-Hour law. Miss Younger devoted her 
days and her nights to this cause. Her work took her 
through some of the most exciting scenes of the 1911 
session.*®^ 

The question of an eight-hour day for women was 
presented at the annual convention of the State Federa- 

281 The rule against lobbying while the houses were in ses- 
sion was strictly enforced. Miss Younger's efforts in behalf of 
the Eight-Hour bill had earned her the name of lobbyist. Hav- 
ing business with Senator Caminetti one forenoon, she ventured 
on the floor of the Senate while that body was in session. Her 



26o Woman's Eight-Hour Bill 

and children need this protection. This Is not a Labor Union 
movement alone but a humanity movement. Protection Leacrue has 
not referred the matter to packlner houses and the opposition of 
the League does not voice the wish of fruit grrowers of gre&t Hlgrh- 
land district where hours have been voluntarily shortened. If 
you approve will you show this message to Senator Avey and As- 
semblyman Bennlnk. Publish if you wish. 

" '(Signed) ALEXIS FRYB.* 

"After the receipt of this dispatch, I received one from the 
Highland Orange Growers' Association endorsing all that Mr. 
Frye had wired me. 

"The eight-hour law for women Is admittedly right In princi- 
ple; it Is the exemplification of humanltarlanism; Its beneficent 
purpose has long since attached to men. It may in some rare In- 
stances work hardship, but in these instances we may hereafter, 
as experience demonstrates the necessity, provide a remedy, and 
I shall not hesitate in the future, If the necessity becomes ap- 
parent, to ask any proper amendment. I do not believe the law 
will result in grettw discuster, financial or otherwise. I think that 
business conditions will adjust themselves to the law, exactly 
as business conditions have in the past adjusted themselves, in 
every instance, to remedial legrlslatlon of this character. The 
purpose of the act, I believe, is Just, and I have therefore at- 
tached my signature to the bill.'* 



The Compulsory Arbitration Bill 265 

Although the measure was by no means satisfactory 
to those who would have a compulsory arbitration law 
enacted, nevertheless its effective opposition came en- 
tirely from Organized Labor. Without this opposition, 
the measure would probably have become a law. 



270 The Free Textbook Measures 

opportunity to declare whether or not it is their wish that 
school textbooks shall be issued to California school chil- 
dren free of charge, the same as public school tuition is 
furnished free of charge. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Sectional Divisions. 

Increase of Population in Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Alameda Counties Gave Rise to New Issues, 
and Divided the Legislature on New Lines. 

When division occurred between the three chief cen- 
ters of population, Alameda, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, over bills or amendments in which one or more 
of them were interested, the measures were defeated. 

United, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Alameda, 
even under the 1901-11 apportionment, control the Legis- 
lature. This was shown in the passage of the Tide Lands 
bills in the face of the vigorous opposition from the 
interior. 

But, divided, the three counties were helpless to secure 
affirmative action on measures in which one or more 
of them were interested. 

This was shown in the defeat of the so-called Greater 
San Francisco Constitutional amendment, which had for 
its object the consolidation of some thirty-two communi- 
ties about San Francisco bay into one municipality. The 
same thing was shown in the defeat of the so-called 
"Throop" bill, which had for its purpose the establish- 
ment of an Institute of Technology in Southern Califor- 
nia. 

San Francisco and Alameda divided on the Greater 
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This means," said a legislative representative of the San 
Francisco Call in a dispatch sent from Sacramento, March 
18, "that the people about the lower end of San Francisco 
bay will not be enabled to vote upon consolidation unless 
the Hewitt amendment designed for the needs of Los 
Angeles be adopted, and the inhabitants within the San 
Francisco metropolitan area avail themselves of it." 

This Hewitt Greater City amendment was later on 
adopted in the Senate without a dissenting vote, but it 
was noted that only one Alameda county member (Stro- 
bridge) voted for it.*®* 

The Hewitt amendment was not adopted in the As- 
sembly, however, and was not submitted to The People 
for ratification. 



864 The Hewitt Greater City amendment (S. C. A. 28) was 
adopted in the Senate by the following vote: 

For the amendment — ^Avey, Bell» Bills, Black, Bojmton, Bryant, 
Burnett, Campbell, Cartwright, Cassidy, Finn, Gates, Hare, Hewitt, 
Holohan, Hurd, JuilUard, Lewis, Martinelli, Regan, Roseberry, 
Rush, Strobrldge, Thompson, Walker, Welch, Wolfe, and Wright 
—28. 

Against the amendment — ^None. 

The names of the Senators from San FYancisco, Los Angeles 
and Alameda counties are printed in black. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



Conclusion 



Even if Successful at the Polls, and Again in Control of 
Senate and Assembly, the Old-Time Machine Could 
Not Wipe Out All the Good Accomplished at the 
Session of ipii. 

The San Francisco Call, in its issue of March 20, 
referred to the 1911 Legislature, then in session, as "The 
Legislature of a Thousand Freaks." The San Francisco 
Chronicle, while frankly opposed to much of the legisla- 
tion enacted, admitted that "whether one agrees or dis- 
agrees with the new laws enacted by the most indus- 
trious Legislature in our history, nobody will deny the 
conscientiousness and industry of its members, and few 
will doubt that in the main the new laws are excellent." 

But aside from condemnation from such publications 
as The San Francisco Call, and faint praise from the 
more tactful Chroiricle, this may be said of the California 
Legislature of 191 1 : 

(1) Platform pledges to The People were observed 
and carried out. 

(2) Generally speaking, every problem presented 
was met, by a majority of the members, fearlessly, re- 
gardless of political consequences to the individual. 



348 Conclusion 

States Senator, will never consent that this power shall 
be taken laway. 

All this, and more, The People of California owe to 
the 1911 Legislature. 

Up to the session of the 1911 Legislature, representa- 
tive government had, for a generation, been practically 
unknown in California. But with The People armed, as 
they now are, with the Initiative, the Referendimi and 
the Recall, no government that is not representative, no 
government that fails to respond to the will of The 
People, need be tolerated. 
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XVI 

promotion and consummation of which we look forward with 
pride and affection, and to which we pledge our highest en- 
deavor. Hand in hand with that prosperity and material de- 
velopment that we foster, and that will be ours practically in 
any event, goes political development. The hope of govern- 
mental accomplishment for progress and purity politically is 
with us in this new era. This hope and wish for accom- 
plishment for the supremacy of the right and its maintenance, 
I believe to be with every member of the Legislature. It is 
in no partisan spirit that I have addressed you; it is in no 
partisan spirit that I appeal to you for aid. Democrats and 
Republicans alike are citizens, and equal patriotism is in 
each. Your aid, your comfort, your highest resolve and 
endeavor, I bespeak, not as Republicans or Democrats, but 
as representatives of all the people of all classes and political 
affiliations, as patriots indeed, for the advancement and prog- 
ress and righteousness and uplift of California. 

And may God in his mercy grant us the strength and 
the courage to do the right! 



XXIV 

public roads and for the improvement of the harbors of San 
Francisco and San Diego. 

Upon this platform of progressive Republican principles 
we invite the co-operation and aid of all citizens, to the 
end that the candidates chosen by the Republican voters of 
California may be elected and the policies herein enunciated 
successfully carried into effect. 

The submission to the judgment of the voters 
Woman of California of a constitutional amendment pro- 
Suffrage viding for woman suffrage. 
Amendment We declare our faith in the unswerving op- 
position of the people of California to the fur- 
ther admission of Oriental laborers, and we urge on Congress 
and the President the adoption of all necessary measures to 
guard against this evil. 

We urge Congress to provide for prompt 
establishment of a Government line of steamships Government 
between Panama and Pacific Coast points. Steamships 

We indorse the proposed Panama canal ex- on Pacific 
position and urge upon Congress the recognition 
of the claims of San Francisco as the proper location for 
such exposition. 

We recommend that our representatives in the Legis- 
lature work and vote for the amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, recently submitted to the various 
Legislatures by Congress, permitting an income tax to be 
levied. 



1910 DEMOCRATIC STATE PLATFORM. 

Adopted at Stockton, Sept 10, 1910 

Wc denounce the Payne-Aldrich tariff law as a gross 
violation of the solemn promise made to the American 
people by the Republican Party in its Chicago platform of 
1908, under the false plea of protecting American Labor. 
A Republican administration has vested favored interests 
with the power of levying and collecting tariff taxes upon 
the whole American people, without making any provision 
that those who collect taxes should divide any part of 
them with the American laborer in whose ostensible behalf 
they are levied. 

We reiterate the declaration of our platform four years 
ago: "The emancipation of California from Southern Pa- 
cific domination overshadows every other public question." 
We pledge our Nominees to the accomplishment of the 
work of eliminating all pernicious corporate influence from 
our public affairs. We congratulate the Democrats of Cali- 
fornia for having selected candidates whose public records 
and high character guarantee that this work will be well 
done. 

We stand for the following: 

1 — The equal protection and enforcement of the law. 

2 — Retrenchment and reform in public expenditures. 

3 — The elimination of party politics from all our public 
institutions, including our schools. 

4 — An honest, efficient public service. 

5 — A non-partisan judiciary. 

6 — The removal of the party circle from the ballot. 
> 7 — ^The exclusion of all Asiatic labor. 

8 — The eight hour law and the child labor law, as pro- 
mulgated by the American Federation of Labor. 

9 — A reformatory for first offenders. 

10 — A simplified criminal procedure. 
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those policies, and we pledge him our support as Republicans 
in securing their enactment into law and in the enforcement 
of such laws. 

We, as Republicans, pledge our united efforts to emanci- 
pate the policies and government of the State of California 
from corporation control, and to this end we favor: 

The election of a State administration free from control 
by the political bureau of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company and allied interests, and pledged to a policy of 
efficiency and economy rather than to the maintenance of 
a political machine through the spoils of office. 

Such a revision and simplification of our system of 
laws and precedure as shall result in the speedy and equal 
enforcement of the law. 

The nomination and election to the Legislature of those 
candidates only who are known to be capable and honest 
and free from all obligations to the political bureau of the 
Southern Pacific Company and allied interests, but who 
will treat the rights of corporations as justly as the rights 
of individuals. 

We demand that the next Legislature adopt in proper 
form and transmit to Congress an act or joint resolution 
favoring amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for the election of United States Senators 
by direct vote of the people, and pending the adoption of 
such amendment we urge that the existing primary election 
law be so amended as to afford a State-wide advisory expres- 
sion of party opinion as to their election. 
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ment of the final issue. Consequently, I vote for Judge 
Works. Let us now have the Oregon plan. 



Assemblyman Mendenhall — Having always believed in 
the election of United States Senators by direct vote of the 
people, and as Works received the plurality of such vote in 
the State, I deem it my duty in the interests of good govern- 
ment to vote for Judge Works for United States Senator. 



Assemblyman Walsh — Believing the last State primary 
election gave the nearest expression possible toward a State- 
wide vote for United States Senator in casting a plurality vote 
for Judge Works, and as the Democratic' platform, the plat- 
form of the party of which I have the honor to represent, 
expressed themselves in no uncertain terms as favoring the 
election of a United States Senator by direct vote of the 
people, I therefore cast my vote for Judge Works, feeling 
that I am carrying out the expressions of my party with the 
best means at hand. 
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anti-racetrack gambling legislation is unwarranted and that 
gambling hells such as were operated at Emeryville are 
justifiable; if he believes that through corruption of the 
Australian ballot The People should be denied intelligent ex- 
pression of their purposes at the polls; if he believes that the 
various communities should be denied the privilege of say- 
ing whether or not they want to license saloons; if he holds 
to the theory that the people should not be permitted to 
initiate laws, then all that he has to do with these tables is 
to call the star which is intended to represent a vote for 
Progressive policies, a vote against progress and reform; and 
to count the circle, which in these tables stands for a vote 
against progress and reform, a vote for stability and good 
government. The tables, therefore, in the hands of a reader 
out of sympathy with the Progressive movement, correct 
themselves, and if in the designation of any of the votes the 
reader finds what he regards as an injustice, he has before 
him the data to correct the injustice. All he has to do is to 
call what is marked a good vote a bad vote, and what is 
down as a bad vote, a good vote. There is no intention, 
therefore, to say, arbitrarily, what is right and what is wrong. 
The data are furnished the reader, however, from which he 
can estimate the records of the various members of the 
Legislature for himself. 



TABLES I AND II. SENATE AND ASSEMBLY TEST 

VOTES. 

The subjects of test votes selected for the tables of the 
1911 review, include such legislation as was pledged in the 
Republican and Democratic platforms, and legislation which 
deals with moral issues such as racetrack gambling and 
Local Option. To these have been added, in the Senate table, 
the vote which relieved Senator Cassidy from the necessity 
of explaining, under cross-examination, his absence from the 
Senate Chamber when the Anti-Injunction bill was under 
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consideration (see chapter XXIII), and Assembly vote K 
on Chandler's resolution, condemning the "whitewashing" 
of Lorimer by the Federal Senate. 

That the California State Senate should have compelled 
Cassidy to explain his absence before a competent com- 
mittee, with power to cross-examine, was contended by all 
who followed the incident. The dignity, if not the honor, 
of the Senate was at stake. Instead of ascertaining whether 
or not Cassidy should be punished for contempt of the 
Senate, he was relieved of even the necessity of making an 
explanation. The explanation that he did make, such as it 
was, was made voluntarily, without opportunity being given 
for cross-examination. 

Chandler's resolution condemning the "whitewashing" of 
Lorimer, reflected the attitude of the Progressives on the 
question of corruption in politics. The vote on this resolu- 
tion was, in a measure, the most significant test vote taken 
in the Assembly. 

The records of the members of the 1911 Senate on 20 
test votes are shown in table I; the records of the mem- 
bers of the Assembly on 18 test votes are shown in table II. 

The votes in the columns marked A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
H, I, L, M, N, O, P and Q, cover the same subject in 
each table. 

SENATE AND ASSEMBLY VOTES. 

Columns A, Senate and Assembly, show the votes on the 
Eshleman Railroad Regulation bill. See Chapter XI. 

Columns B, Senate and Assembly, show the votes on 
Constitutional Amendment to make clear the power of the 
Railroad Commission. See Chapter XI. 

Columns C, Senate and Assembly, show the votes on 
Assembly bill 888, which permits the manufacture at State's 
prisons, of furniture for the use of public institutions. See 
Chapter XXVII. 

Columns D, Senate and Assembly, show the votes on the 
Initiative Amendment. See Chapter VII. 

Columns E, Senate and Assembly, show the votes on the 
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motion to exclude the judiciary from the provisions of the 
Recall. 

Column F shows the votes on the Recall Amendment 
itself. See Chapter VIII. 

Columns G, Senate and Assembly, show the votes on the 
motions in Senate and Assembly to substitute the township 
unit of prohibition in the Local Option bill. This was 
clearly the test vote on Local Option. See Chapters XV, 
XVI, XVII. 

Columns H, Senate and Assembly, show the votes on the 
Walker-Young Anti-Racetrack Gambling bill. See Chapter 
XIV. 

Columns I, Senate and Assembly, show the votes on the 
Equal Suffrage Amendment. See Chapter XXVII. 

Columns L, Senate and Assembly, show the votes on the 
measure to restore the Australian Ballot to its original 
simplicity and effectiveness. See Chapter VI. 

Columns M, Senate and Assembly, show the votes on the 
Short Ballot bill to make the office of the State Printer 
appointive. See Chapter XXVII. 

Columns N, Senate and Assembly, show the votes on 
the bill to have the State capitol and grounds brought under 
responsible management. See Chapter XXVII. 

Columns O, Senate and Assembly, show the votes on 
Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 26, which does away 
with reversals in criminal cases on mere technicalities. See 
Chapter XXVII. 

Columns P, Senate and Assembly, show the votes on 
the bill to make the Bank Commissioner's tenure of office 
at the pleasure of the Governor. See Chapter XXVII. 

Columns Q, Senate and Assembly, show the votes on 
Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 5, granting to counties 
the advantages of home rule. 
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VOTES ON LABOR ISSUES. 

Table III includes 20 so-called Labor measures voted 
upon in the Senate; Table IV shows 19 Labor measures 
voted upon in the Assembly. 

The first 16 votes of each table — Columns A to P in- 
clusive — cover the same subjects. Owing to the different 
treatment of the Eight-Hour bill in Senate and Assembly, 
and the fact that the Compulsory Arbitration bill (S. B. 
918) did not come to a vote in the Assembly at all, the last 
four votes in the Assembly table do not deal with the same 
issues as the last five of the Senate table. 

Although column M of the Senate table shows a direct 
vote for the Anti-Injunction bill (S. B. 965), while the Assem- 
bly vote M is merely a vote to make the measure a matter 
of urgency, still the votes of individual members of the two 
Houses had practically the same effect for or against the 
measure in both cases. See Chapter XXIII. 

As there are 80 members of the Assembly, and 19 Labor 
measures are included in the Assembly table, the possible 
total vote on the 19 measures was 1520. 

Of the possible 1520 votes, 1012 were cast for the bills, 
while 116 were cast against them. This leaves 392 un- 
accounted for. In other words, on these 19 Labor bills con- 
sidered in the Assembly, nearly one-third of the votes that 
could have been cast for or against them were not cast. 

In the Senate, of the possible 800 votes on the 20 sub- 
jects included in the Senate table, 529 were cast for Labor 
policies, only 79 against, while 192 votes were not cast 
at all. 

By comparing this total vote with the tables of test 
votes (Table I for the Senate, and Table II for the Assem- 
bly) it will be seen that the number of failures to vote on 
Labor issues is suggestive. 

In the Assembly, for example, there was a possible total 
vote of 1440 for the 18 test votes. Of these 1440 votes, 1031 
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were cast for Progressive policies, and 132 against, leaving 
m which were not cast at all. 

To be sure, the Assembly table of Labor votes includes 
19 subjects, while the Assembly test votes given, number 
18 only. However, the unaccounted-for 392 Assembly votes 
on Labor issues are out of all proportion to the 277 Assem- 
bly votes on test questions. 

This is even more strikingly illustrated in the Senate. 
The Senate table of test votes includes the same number 
as the Senate table showing votes on Labor issues. The 
possible total vote in each case is 800. 

But the table of test votes shows that of the 800, 572 
were cast for Progressive policies and 111 against, while only 
117 votes are unaccounted for. 

As has been seen, the unaccounted-for votes on Labor 
issues shown in the Senate table is 192. 

One of the most interesting studies of the tables showr 
ing Labor votes, is to note those members who failed to 
vote on Labor issues. 

This can be done readily by studying the figures under 
the head of "totals" at the right of the table. The first 
column of figures shows the vote for policies supported by 
the Labor lobby; the second column shows the vote against 
policies supported by the Labor lobby; while the third column 
shows the number of times the member did not vote 
on these issues. 

The names of the members of Senate and Assembly are 
arranged alphabetically in these tables. By a curious co- 
incident. No. 17 is Senator Finn of San Francisco, the well- 
known Union Labor party politician; while No. 18, under 
the alphabetical arrangement, is Senator Gates, who is con- 
demned, as an opponent of Labor measures, in the report 
of the Labor representatives who attended the 1911 session, 
and which was issued by The California State Federation of 
Labor. However, on the 20 votes on Labor issues included 
in the Senate table, Senator Gates voted 13 times for the 
policies as supported by the Labor lobby; he voted six times 
against such policies; ho was absent on one roll call only. 
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On the other hand. Senator Finn roted 10 times for the 
policies supported by the Labor lobby, which was 3 times 
less than did the so-called enemy of labor. Gates. Senator 
Finn is shown to have Toted only once against these poli- 
cies, bnt on 9 roll calls he is not recorded as voting. 

For subject matter of votes shown under cc^umns B, 
C, D, Ey F, G, H, I and J, Senate and Assembly tables, 
see Chapter XVIII, "Labor and The Legislature." 

For columns A and K, Senate and Assembly tables, see 
Chapter XIX. 

For colunms L, Senate and Assembly tables, see Chap- 
ter XXIL 

For columns M, Senate and Assembly tables, see Chap- 
ter XXIIL 

For columns N, O and P, Senate and Assembly tables, see 
Chapter XVIIL 

For column Q, Senate table, see Chapter XXI. 

For column Q, Assembly table, see Chapter XVI 1 1. 

For columns R and S, Senate and Assembly tables, and 
T, Senate Table, see Chapter XX. 

It is not pretended that every vote on every labor issue 
before the Legislature is included in these tables. But the 
votes that are shown include those on the principal issues 
other than political for which Labor, through its duly accred- 
ited representatives, contended at the 1911 session of the 
Legislature. 

This statement is borne out by the report on Labor meas- 
ures considered at the 1911 session of the California Legis- 
lature, issued by the California State Federation of Labor. 
A copy of that report can be had by addressing the Sec- 
retary of that organization, Labor Temple, 316 14th Street, 
San Francisco. 
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FRANKLIN HICHBORN'S 



STORY OF THE CALIFORNIA LEGIS 

LATURE OF 1909" 



SHOULD BE IN THE LIBRARY OF 

EVERY READER 

OF THE 

Story of the California Le^slature of 

1911 

The two are companion volumes. The Story of 1909 
shows the beginning of the fight for progress and reform 
which was carried to successful conclusion in 1911, and 
how at the 1909 session, reform measures were blocked 
and defeated. 

COMMENTS BY PRESS AND EDUCATORS. 

PICTURE OP THE AMERICAN 8Y8TEM. 

(San Francisco Bulletin.) 

Franklin Hichborn's "Story of the Session of the California 
Legislature of 1909/' which has Just issued from the press, is a 
book which should be read and kept for reference not only by 
every editor, i>olitician and public man, but by every intelligent 
citizen in California. 

Not only is the book an accurate record of the votes of every 
member of the Legislature on moral, political and industrial issues, 
but it tells lucidly how the work of the Legislature was done. 
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what compromises were made, and who made them, and it points 
,out the mistakes made by reformers. 

Mr. Hichbom emphasizes the fact that althou^rh the reform 
element had a majority in both Senate and Assembly, good bills 
were defeated and vicious measures enacted. He attributes this 
result to three causes: the facts that the reform element was 
without a plan of action, that it was without organization, and that 
the machine was permitted to organize both sides. 

He tells the story of the fights on the anti-Racetrack Gambling 
bill, on railroad legislation, on the Commonwealth Club bills for 
the reform of abuses in the law, on the Local Option bill, on the 
Change of Venue bill, on the an tl -Japanese bills and on the 
Direct Primary bill. His statements are amply verified by refer- 
ence and quotations in the footnotes and appendices. 

There is an interesting chapter on the San fYancisco delega- 
tion, which cast nearly twenty-five per cent of the vote in each 
house, and which, with few exceptions, stood solidly with the 
machine and against every reform bill. 

Mr. Hichbom does not neglect to recount the activity of the 
lobbyists and the manner in which the "faithful" were rewarded 
by the machine. The book is a complete birdseye view of the 
session and an interesting exposition of the practical workings of 
the Legislature. It should be read by every student of American 
government, from Mr. Bryce downward. Let us hope that Mr. 
Hichbom will report future sessions, also, as he has reported the 
session of 1909. 



THE 1909 CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE. 

(Collier's Weekly, Dec. 25, 1909.) 

In the California Legislature last year a majority stood for 
good government. Considerable bad legislation, nevertheless, was 
passed and few bills of a so-called reform nature became law 
without being remodeled to suit the machine. Why was this so 
with a well meaning majority? The opponents of the machine, 
new to their duties, were mostly unskilled in the details of legis- 
lation. Least of all did they seem to understand the importance 
of the preliminary organization of the two Houses. The machine 
members had their work mapped out before the Legislature met. 
The reformers, on the contrary, allowed the machine forces to 
elect a Speaker through the timidity of some of the House mem- 
bers, who feared possible failure and subsequent punishment in 
the loss of local appropriation bills. The machine Speaker ap- 
pointed committees according to prearranged program, and needed 
legislation was chloroformed in committee. In the attempt to pass 
the Race- Track Law it was discovered that the clerk of the 
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In this volume, the author has written: "To Franklin Hichbom, 
The Pioneer, Lynn Haines.** 

In the preface of his "Story of the California Legislature of 
1909,** Hichbom stated that the labor of preparing the volume for 
the press would be justified if it gave The People information of 
the "weakness, the strength, and purposes, and the affiliations of 
the Senators and Assemblymen who sat in the Legislature of 
1909;" and pointed "the way for a new method of publicity to 
crush corruption and to promote reform — a way which others better 
prepared for the work than I, may, in California, and even in other 
States, follow." 

Hichborn*s book did fui'nish The People of California with 
theretofore unobtainable information of their Senators and Assem- 
blymen, and, acting largely upon that information. The People of 
California returned to the Legislature those members who were 
worthy, and refused re-election to those who were unworthy. 

And the book pointed the way for a new method of publicity to 
crush corruption and promote reform, of which other States have 
been quick to take advantage. 

With Hichbom's book before him, Mr. Haines has done a large 
service for Minnesota by publishing similar reviews of the Minne- 
sota Legislature of 1909 and of 1911. A similar review has appeared 
of the last Oregon legislative session. 

Following Hichbom's plan, a citizen of New Hampshire has 
prepared a review of the work of the Legislature of that State. 
Colorado and Wisconsin are reported to have similar works in 
preparation. 

Hichbom must feel that the tests which he fixed for justification 
of his 1909 review have been met. 

We have been told that the California Legislature of 1911 was 
the "best ever**! 

We concur! 

Absolutely true! 

And we believe that we are indebted for that indisputable fact 
to Hichbom*s book, the "Story of the California Legislature of 
1909.** 



"THE BEAST THAT KILLS." 

(W. G. Eggleston, in Chicago Public.) 

Two men have recently set themselves to describing the "Beast 
that Kills'* so that its tracks and marks may be recogrnized, and 
The People may know "how it works'* and why it exists. The first 
writer is Franklin Hichbom of Santa Clara, California, who has 
just published a book, "Story of the California Legislature of 
1909.** The second writer is Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of Denver, 
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Colorado, who has Just beerun in Dverybody's Magaarfne the pub* 
licatlon of his political autobiography. 

Ju<Ure liindsey's first installment of "The Beast and the Junerle" 
tells how he came to see the Beast because of what the animal 
did to his friend and tried to do to him. Hichbom tells what the 
Beast does to you and to me — ^not what it has done or tried to do 
to him. He has stood within close range of the Beast and snap- 
shotted it in action. He gives 328 pages of moving pictures that 
will be recognized instantly by anyone familiar with the work of 
a political machine. 

The chief value of Hichbom's book and of Judge Liindsey's 
story is that they are as useful for the voter of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania or any other State as for the machine- 
ridden voter of California or of Denver. The machine uses prac- 
tically the same methods in all the States and with all State 
Legislatures, except where the people have the initiative and 
referendum antidote. 

To know what is done by the political machine of Special Privi- 
lege is important; it is far more important to know "how it is 
done." It is necessary to know that in order to make a successful 
fight against the machine. And every man interested in smashing 
the machine and putting it out of business should know what 
Hichbom has told and what Judge Lindsey is telling. 



OPINIONS OF EDUCATORS AND PUBLIC MEN. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, President of Stanford University. — "The 
Story of the California Legislature of 1909" is a good piece of 
needed work. I appreciate most highly the value of work of this 
kind. If we are going to have a free government by the people, 
our representatives must be steadily watched and steadily in- 
structed. 



Francis J. Heney (Letter written on board the Shasta Limited, 
San Francisco to Portland). — ^I brought with me your "Story of 
the California Legislature of 1909." To-day was my first oppor- 
tunity to read it. I wish that I could compel every male — yes, 
and every female — over fourteen years of age in California to read 
it; aye, to study it. You have performed a great public benefit by 
writing that clear, logical, sane, fair history. To my mind it is a 
masterpiece. 



Hon. Ben. B. Lindsey, Judge of the Juvenile Court, Denver, 
Colo.; Author of "The Beast and the Jungle."— I am delighted 
with "The Story of the California Legislature of 1909." What in- 
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terests me as much as the book is the idea embodied in gretting 
out such a book following: each Legrislature. It is splendid. I am 
going to bring it to the attention of our City Club and some of 
our reform organizations here with the hope that your good 
example may be imitated in other places. You are rendering a 
genuine service to the cause of democracy in this country. 



Hon. John Swett, Former State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. — ^Franklin Hichborn's "Story of the California Liegislature 
of 1909" is a volume of intense interest to all thoughtful American 
citizens who are in favor of reasonable political reforms. It is 
original in its conception, and thorough in its execution. The 
legislative record of the vote of every member of the Legislature 
on the important reform bills admits of no contradiction of truth. 
In view of the coming election, this volume is an invaluable con- 
tribution to the cause of good government. I commend it most 
earnestly to the citizens of California, and shall do all I can to 
call the attention of my friends and neighbors to it from now until 
election day. 



Dr. E. A. Ro88» Department of Political Economy, University of 
Wisconsin. — I find "The Story of the California^ Legislature of 
1909" an absolutely unique thing. Nothing like it has ever been 
done before. It is a pity that something like it couldn't be sent 
out as a public document. I hope that similar work will be done 
in certain other States whose Legislatures need close watching. 
Perhaps Hichborn's spiny history of the Legislature will prove as 
valuable an invention as Burbank's spineless cactus. 



Professor Guide H. Marxr Stanford University. — ^You have done 
a most valuable piece of work for which every good citizen is in- 
debted to you. To the uninitiated it is a perfect eye-opener. 



M. Lissner, Los Angeles. — "The Story of the California Legis- 
lature of 1909" is to me intensely interesting, not only because 
it so clearly separates the wolves from the sheep, but for the les- 
sons it teaches and pitfalls it shows us how to avoid in the future. 



PRESS COMMENT. 

New York Sun. — ^An interesting account of the struggle between 
reformers and the machine is griven in "The Story of the California 
Legislature of 1909," by Franklin Hichborn. The book has a value 
to the student of politics wholly apart from its local interest, for 
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the syitematic accounts of le^latlve action are rare and here 
the author has analyzed '*ii that was done, even to the extent of 
tracing the record of the. members as shown by their votes. The 
tone is strictly impartial. 



San Francisco Monitor. — To denounce in terms, no matter how 
forceful and sincere, the machinations of gralting lawmakers and 
purchased lesrislators is not always effective of good. It is quite 
another thing to throw the clear, strong light of truth on their evil 
activities — to draw the curtain aside and let the daylight in. Let 
that be done and the suffering public may be forewarned and armed 
for future conflicts. It is this that BYanklin Hichbom has done in 
his "Story of the California Legislature of 1909." It is difBcuIt to 
imagine any grown-up, thinking citizen, any voter of the State, 
passing this book by. 



Los Angeles Express. — ^Hichbom's "Story of the California 
Legislature of 1909" will keep fresh in the public mind the legis- 
lator's record. Whether that record be good or bad, the record Is 
writ, and neither future piety nor wit can cancel half a line of it. 



Sacramento Bee. — Aa a study of legislation Hichbom's "Story 
of the California Legislature of 1909" is entitled to high praise for 
its sure insight into the hidden sources of lawmaking. It will 
interest every politician by the keenness of its analysis and the 
lucidity of its demonstrations. There is nothing denunciatory in 
its tone, and its style is dispassionate, but yet its logic is irresist- 
ible, and its conclusions unsparing. The facts are made to speak 
for themselves and to bear conviction on their face. 
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Uptw lb« rishteonsncss of an Employers' 
Liabilitr Law, no more apt cxftfession can be I 
fosad than that of ex-President Roosevelt on 
last Labor Dajr. He said: 

"In what is cilled 'Emplojers' Liability' legisla 
indn»tTul coamries hare accepted the principle tb 
dv^tiy mnst bear the monetary bnrden of its hni 
Bces^ anj that the cmplovee who is injured shall lu 
and de£nite sue. The United States still procci 
a«twora and cnrioosly improper principle, in accon 
w^ic^ ii bif too often been held bj the conrts that 
ial hcrdea of the accident shall be home in its e 
the Tvrx pers«a least able to bear iL Forttmately, 
Ixr of ^»j— in Wlsconsm and in New York, for 
Ae#t defe<^f is our indostrial life are either beins 
fr eljie are beisg made a sobject of intelligent stn 
T»w to their rMsedr." 

Ix th^ feiTe *V parties itxnd committed to i 
«j(>{iate ^w wbcrcbj the risk of the emplojmeii 
T^koe^ Tce t;>.v: tbe employee alone, but upon th 
saext ^tw^ :^:v::e new legal <inestioiis will be r 
)* wCvef 3X tizs ocicncctioii, and tbe fellow se: 
A.**- a T'.zvse IS tins Sute will probably be abro 
Ae 6,vt;aie cc Nffliritatccy Dectigcncc abridged. I 
t>*tt t^.-ii« ic cc; Sta» wbo hare giren most stn< 
iwi.'««rt wil iooc jurrfeaT ro ywn a ccmprehensin 
w^KS :)]H 5^1: Itare bees dooe tbe matter will 
■mait « **>•*« « watasmicatkm W me. 

1 Iatc j«Tpo«e!y refrained to-day irmn in- 
r^nmt «i ^Vasi: » i>uwcyncs npcn tbe beanty, grandeur, 
Callhi lii «TiJ;1: titi isVHVait? of oor State; or irmn 
jbttrnni^ ^M-lanng that wv will faster indnstrici^ 
«1K ««(. IT tit ^u: i» lUTcnaL It goes wrtbont saying that, 
wrhbiet'TT ivTlitira: «■ «!*» d iJ e K Mc«s may exist amooff 
wir ctei?**^ *T. «rt jc-jmi of Caliioraia. its nnboanded 
TTsnovrs i;» onscrpisaeii Kcaoc grandear, its cfinatic coo- 
jjitwin* ;h*: i-.-nnjw: At w--a.femie »dmitatiaa of the world; 
anr. sf. •-ii: <ifv.-«*£^ J«>£ Aeir and to the pniper develop- 
mw; .1; :tit Ssbw. If- rbt jriweirtiim a»d ^eservatioo of tfast 
m-bv-V -Mr .-iroTw hsve a^tpxrei. and th« which indnstrially 
fii ir. «ir tnw< -^n^ ^" '-^n** » « glo*i*« destiny, to the 



